Friar Manrique takes the
Yellow Robe

Shortly after the events described in the last chapter, certainly
before the onset of the monsoon in this year 1654, a Buddhist
monk came to Manrique's door. The Friar asked him his business,
and the man whispered he had a matter for his private ear.
Manrique led him aside and he produced a bamboo tube, taking
a letter from it written on palm-leaf.c Read this', he said, handing
it over.
The Friar was astonished to see that the language was Latin. The
contents were equally surprising. The writer was a Portuguese,
Ignatius Gomez by name, a native of Estremoz in eastern Portu-
gal. He had come out to Goa and in 1608, twenty-six years pre-
viously, had taken ship thence on a trading venture to Burma.
While off the Arakanese coast they were caught in a cyclone and
driven on shore. The waves were so fierce and the coast so rocky
that only seventeen out of the ninety-two on board reached land
alive. These were immediately arrested by the local authorities on
the ground that they were pirates, a reasonable ground enough,
for in 1608 Gonzales Tibao was King of Sandwip and his galleys
scoured the coasts in search of slaves and plunder. When the ship-
wrecked men came before the magistrates at Mrauk~u? so cer-
tainly did they appear to be Sandwip pirates that without even the
formality of an inquiry they were exiled to a region situated in the
mountains some days' march behind the capital.
Before being sent there, they were hamstrung so that they
could not escape. They had lived ever since in the mountains, had
married local women and brought up families. But no priest had
visited them; their marriages had not been consecrated; their
children had not been baptized; and they themselves or as many
of them as survived had not been to confession all those years.
The letter did not complain of their lot as prisoners, but as per-
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